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the man shines through these words of his. He has always 
been a sane and constructive worker for peace, never 
allowing himself to be lost in the nebulous air of pure 
theory. As he said of himself in Boston in 1904, "I 
bring to you homage of the peace societies of Italy. It 
is as an ancient soldier of Garibaldi that I render help 
to the country of Washington. I am a member of the 
peace society because I was a soldier, because I have 
fought and seen what war is like from personal experi- 
ence. It was on the battle-field that I pledged myself 
to the cause of peace. . . . Small and great, rich 
and poor, have their rights, and it is our duty to defend 
those rights." 

Speaking before the Universal Peace Congress in 
Milan in 1907, M. Ferrero, the distinguished historian, 
paid a warm tribute to Signor Moneta's work in behalf 
of liberty and peace. He spoke of him especially as among 
the greatest and most effective political spirits in Italy. 
"Esprit pratique en meme temps." Because of his con- 
secration to the great cause, the historian pointed out, 
Moneta had renounced a most brilliant future in jour- 
nalism and politics, because of which "we owe to him 
a profound debt of gratitude." Such was the man, and 
such the esteem held for him by those who knew him 
best. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

Is This a Rich it is believed in many quarters, 

Man's War? honestly no doubt, that this is a rich 

man's war, that the United States has 
been forced into this war by financial interests for pur- 
poses of gain. Yet the facts do not support this view. 
It is true that the rich men of the country are support- 
ing the war. They believed it right that we should go 
into it. They knew that their stocks would shrink in 
value if we did, but that fact did not deter them. The 
result in the realm of stocks alone was that between the 
period six months before and six months after we en- 
tered thi war there was a shrinkage of stock values 
amounting to many millions. Too, the graduated in- 
come tax places the burden of the expense, as nearly as 
it could so far be devised, upon the rich. Por example, 
if a married man had a net income of $2,500 last year 
he must pay a tax of four-tenths of one per cent upon 
that income, a total of $10.00. If his net income was 
$25,000 — that is to say, ten times the income of the man 
who receives $2,500 — he must pay a tax of $1,780, which 
is 178 times the amount paid by the man whose income 
is $2,500. A man with an income of $4,000 pays a tax 
of one per cent on that income. If he receives an in- 
come of $50,000, he will be taxed 10.31 per cent of it. 



If a man's income for the year was $5,000,000, his tax 
will amount to $3,140,180, or considerably over fifty per 
cent. But the taxes upon the rich do not end here. Ex- 
cess profits are also taxed, some as high as sixty per cent. 
While the Government plans to raise upon the income 
taxes $851,000,000, it plans to raise a billion dollars 
from excess profits alone. In the light of these facts it 
will be difficult to prove that this is a rich man's war. 
While there were 500,000 who paid income taxes before 
we entered the war, this year there will be 6,500,000 of 
us paying these taxes. Mr. Samuel Gompers, of the 
American Federal of Labor, recently issued a statement 
as follows : 'This is not a capitalist war, not a profiteer- 
ing war. No previous war in history has been so truly 
a war of the people, for the people, by the people." We 
do not believe that we have been deliberately pushed into 
this war by captains of industry for money-making pur- 
poses. We do not believe that the rich are "coining 
blood into gold," and that the poor will take on the 
greater burdens. This is our war. We together have 
rung the tocsin, and we together must see the job 
through. 



Before and 
After. 



If there is one very good reason of 
a solely selfish nature for loving our 
enemies, it is because they reveal to us, 
if we have eyes to see and ears to hear, our weaknesses. 
In this respect we have equal reason to dread our friends, 
for their interest is ever to hide our weaknesses from us. 
A "lovable enemy" of the opponents of military train- 
ing, an irresistible unfriend, is the originator of a recent 
article in the New York Times Sunday Magazine, in 
which are given eight supposedly representative glimpses 
of "before and after" military training. Here are the 
portraits of eight men as they looked before draft or 
enlistment, and as they appear today. They form an 
interesting study! 

On' the left of the double column of photographs are 
the "befores." Look at them ! Fine boys all, yet here 
is an unformed mouth; there, a fine face just missing 
strength by a slight over-plumpness of feature; below, 
a clever face just a shade too "smart" ; on the next page, 
a form too slight and beginning to stoop. On the right 
are the "afters." The mouth has shut down into a 
smile good-natured but firm, expressive, manly. The 
over-plump face has received just that light touch of 
the chisel of hard living necessary to round it more 
closely into purposeful manhood. The clever face is 
still clever, with dignity added. The body on the second 
page is erect and filled out ; the caption declares, appar- 
ently with utter truth, that there has been a needed gain 
of twenty-five pounds. 
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There is no use in glossing over such graphic argu- 
ments as these. Nor is there use in saying: "Better 
weakness than training to kill." The point is that the 
militarist, if he is one, in displaying these facts is point- 
ing clearly to a pacifist weakness. He is the pacifist's 
friend in that measure, revealing a defect to be remedied 
if peace and the ways of peace are truly all the peace- 
maker claims. 

It is annoying to have something superior that will 
not work as well as an inferior article. But there is no 
remedy other than so to perfect the use or application 
of the superior product that its superiority becomes 
demonstrable. Peace that will not do every fine and 
beautiful thing that any war ever accomplished, is 
not true peace. It is not the kind worth making perma- 
nent. If it does not accomplish these things ; it it makes 
loose mouths that war must come along to make firm and 
expressive of honesty, we had better get us a better sort 
of peace. For if it will make loose mouths, it will make 
loose expressions of national policies, slipshod interna- 
tional agreements, "fair weather" guarantees, "tongue- 
in-the-cheek" treaties. War will not clear these away 
because there is anything inherently fine about war itself, 
but because war is the bursting out into the open of all 
the little shiftlessnesses, pettinesses, greeds and tyran- 
nies of a century, just as a quarrel between men is the 
bursting forth of grievances and grudges. Sores not 
cured from within must fester before they can be cured 
from without. This is not a virtue in the eruption 
itself. Virtue there is, however, in its appearance if it 
provoke a high resolve that no hidden poison shall a sec- 
ond time generate its filth unseen. 

This virtue depends principally upon our wit and un- 
derstanding. Here is one "before and after" of war. 
All about us are a million other more potent examples to 
read our lesson from. Shall we learn? Shall we have 
the strength of purpose through the days of non-fighting 
that will come to eradicate tirelessly the "before" ? Or 
shall we forget, and reap again the "after"? 



Telegraph Rates There is no knowledge so dangerous 
to the Orient. ^ half knowledge> It is of the ut _ 

most importance that there should be 
no half-way business in our knowledge especially of 
China and Japan. We have no doubt that Japan will 
scrupulously observe the rules of fair play in Russia, but 
we wish to know more of the facts. When Mr. Lees- 
Smith says i» the House of Commons that "if Japan 
entered Russian territory and seized and occupied it at 
the mandate of the alliance, it follows with almost abso- 
lute certainty that this territory would not be returned," 
we ought to have facts at hand to guide us in our reply. 



When Dr. 0. J. L. Bates returns from the Far East 
and talks to us of Japan as "the power in the East, 
not alone through military strength, but also by reason 
of its additional supremacy," we need more facts to 
help us understand. We get too little news from 
Japan. Telegraph dispatches from that country, or 
from China are very rare. The reason for this de- 
fect in our journalism, & defect which may ripen 
into a danger, is the prohibitive cost of telegraphic 
messages across the Pacific. We pay twenty-eight 
cents a word to telegraph to England or France. 
Telegraphic communications with Argentina costs sixty- 
eight cents, with Rio de Janeiro eighty-five cents, but 
to send a message to Japan costs $1.33, and to China 
$1.27 a word. The reason we have so little news from 
the Philippine Islands is that messages cost $1.12 a 
word. And these prices have to be paid for every word 
in a telegram excepting only the name of the country. 
The growing importance of our relations with the Orient 
requires the earliest possible solution of this difficulty. 
It is becoming increasingly more important that we 
should have daily news dispatches from Tokyo and Pe- 
king than from London and Paris. If a government 
subsidy is necessary, let us have it. We need to know 
Japan and China, and Japan and China need to know us. 



Labor Tightens The demands of British Labor, in 

„ e crews on ^ e p re ij m { narv draft of its memoran- 

Prussiamsm. A . ■ ,- ■, , i * 

dum ot war aims discussed here last 

month, set up an outpost of public opinion in the world 
advance towards the recognition of the reciprocal rights 
and duties of nations. It is encouraging to find that 
in the redrafted and revised memorandum, as made 
public late in February, there was no retreat from the 
point originally held. Rather, the outpost was rein- 
forced and British Laborites very decidedly proceeded 
to "dig themselves in" on the basic principle of a league 
of nations. The section of the memorandum dealing 
expressly with the league of nations now gives this con- 
ception even greater prominence and importance. It 
is now definitely asserted that the league shall be com- 
pletely democratic, and that its constitution is to be a 
definite part of the treaty of peace, thus claiming it as 
one of the bases of any settlement. 

This emphasis and clear definition of the league of 
nations has its effect on other sections, notably section 
three, on territorial questions, where the presupposed 
establishment of the league removes altogether the 
question of territorial adjustments looking toward 
strategic protection. Buffer states between loyal members 
of an international league, the "left bank of the Rhine" 
as a protection for one democratic member against 
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another democratic member, and so on — these are now 
judged anomalous. Granted the league, the only right 
of territorial adjustment is the right claimed by the 
Poles, the Southern Slavs, the Czecho-Slovaks and 
others, the national right of self-determination. 

Specifically, the memorandum now, in many respects, 
speaks more definitely in behalf of the suppressed 
nationalities, particularly Poland and Alsace-Lorraine. 
Germany is allowed no privilege of annexation under 
any pretext that will entangle Polish provinces. The 
first move in regard to the disputed French provinces 
must be complete disannexation. Only thereafter may 
a plebiscite decide their final disposition. This is evi- 
dently an intelligent effort to provide a means of 
practically "neutralizing" Alsace and Lorraine prior to 
a just determination of its preferences. 

Here is an expression of popular will, and by no 
means the machination of any government, that woiild 
tighten the screws on Prussianism to the point of ex- 
tinction. Yet it asks little for itself. African col- 
onies — the skeleton in Britain's diplomatic closet — are 
to be internationalized. More than this, nothing in 
these provisions can be construed as a limitation of the 
just rights of the German people. The whole mem- 
orandum is based on the assumption of a free and demo- 
cratic Germany as an integral part of the league of 
nations, sharing equally its opportunities and privileges. 
If the war is carried on, as it is likely to be, till the war 
aims of the British Labor party are assured at least a 
fair trial as peace measures, no surviving German will 
find himself deprived of his just rights, however ill the 
Prussian may fare. 



"Fear, perhaps, is rather an important element to be 
bred in the civilian population." This is an interesting 
sentence. It breeds the spirit of inquiry in the reader's 
mind. Who said it? to whom? "the civilian popula- 
tion" as distinguished from what other class? why im- 
portant in the civilian ? important to whom ? to be bred 
by whom? why "perhaps"? Of all these queries, and 
others that may occur to one considering the sentence, 
we shall attempt to answer only the first two. This re- 
mark was made officially by the Committee on Public 
Information to its twenty thousand Four-Minute Men. 



That internationalism is the fruit of good will is 
evident anew in the report from Halifax of the celebra- 
tion there of Washington's Birthday. This celebration, 
says the press, was wholly by way of recognition of the 
splendid service rendered there at the time of the explo- 
sion by American workers of all kinds. The day was 
honored by Sir Frederick Fraser with a special celebra- 
tion at 11 o'clock, at which Lieutenant-Governor Grant, 



the representatives of military and naval services, the 
United States Consul-General, Mr. Young, and officers 
representing the United States Navy and Army were 
present. Patriotic music and speeches emphasized, say 
the reports, "the strength of the tie which binds the 
Republic and the Dominion and the Republic and the 
city of Halifax more and more closely as the strenuous 
days pass." 



Certain correlations need no comment. We offer the 

following as a trinity far more expressive as they stand 

than with any phrases we might attach to them. The 

first extract, headed "Singular" in the original, is taken 
from a Dublin paper: 

"It is a singular thing that the only ruler in all the 
belligerent nations who studiously and consistently 
places reliance upon God is the German Kaiser. All 
the rulers of the other belligerent states are too ma- 
terialistic to even mention the Deity, whom they ignore 
as if He did not exist. Probably many of them deny 
His existence. But in all his utterances the Kaiser 
has invoked the Most High and expressed confidence 
in Him. Apart from everything else, such as the origin 
of the war, etc., which as yet is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained, we cannot as a Christian people, fail to recog- 
nize, and even venture to admire, this public profession 
of faith in God, made so frequently in an age when un- 
belief and irreligion so enormously afflicts the whole 
world, and Europe in particular." 

"We want no kingdom of renunciation; we want a 
kingdom of victory, success, and glory. It shall be, in 
the words of the Lord's Prayer, 'a, Kingdom of power 
and of glory for ever and ever. Amen.'" — Herr von 
Oldenburg, as quoted in the Berlin "Lolcalanzeiger." 

"Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who is in heaven. Many will say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by 
thy name, and by thy name cast out demons, and by 
thy name do many mighty works ? And then I will 
profess unto them, I never knew you; depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity." — Jesus of Nazareth, as reported 
by Matthew. 



The war is a mighty overturner of men, and more 
than one whose ululations shook the jungle in 1914 is 
now roaring us as gently as any sucking dove. We note 
with regret the report, apparently authentic, of the ar- 
rest of Bertrand Arthur Russell, author of "Justice in 
Wartime," "Why Men Fight," etc., late lecturer and 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and erstwhile a 
well and fount of sanity. He is arrested for the pub- 
lication of a statement decrying the American expe- 
ditionary forces — one that at best is in poor taste and 
at worst is a piece of feeble scurrility. A more humane 
government might have overlooked so cheap an offense. 



